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call it, was never organised or even regularly endowed by the orthodox tithe; for, although large grants were made to devotion and charity, yet at no time do we hear of a great college or connected body preserving and expounding the sacred law.
If, however, the Musalmans were never able to settle and develop their own spiritual institutions in India as they did in countries completely subdued by them, they were at least quite strong enough to counteract and depress the authority of the indigenous priesthoods.   Whatever may at one time have been the sacerdotal power of the Brahrnans, it is certain that the long predominance and  proselytising  success  of   Mahomedans   must  have seriously lowered   the   general  level   of   their   popular reputation  and  sacred  authority.     Any hope  of their eventually building Hinduism up into some higher stage of belief, must have been ruined and dispersed by foreign conquest;  so that the general effect of the long ruinous wars and political troubles which fill the annals of India during the Mahomedan period was to keep all religion in a divided and incoherent state.    The whole tradition of the empire was, for Mahomedan despotism, remarkably tinged with religious indifference.    Akbar, the greatest of Indian emperors, was rationalist and tolerant to a degree which   distinguishes   very plainly the  general tone  of Mahomedanism in India from that which prevailed about the same time elsewhere.   Aurungzeb was a successful Richard III., who secured his throne by the death of all other claimants and competitors.    But while his reputation for piety served him well among the Mahomedans;  his scornful abhorrence of Hinduism stirred up a religious